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No Boundaries to Zoology 


Tt CHAIN OF CIRCUMSTANCES that produces an event often 

appears accidental, although when the event itself has taken 
place it seems the most natural thing in the world. Such is the 
case in our recent decision to extend greatly needed aid to 
zoologists in Europe. 

A year ago we were totally unaware of the fact that highly 
advanced technical work, some of it breaking entirely new 
ground in biology, was being hampered by shortages of equip- 
ment, technical literature and research specimens that are taken 
for granted in American laboratories. ‘Then, last summer, Miss 
Jocelyn Crane of our Department of Tropical Research attended 
a scientific conference in Europe and, in the course of post- 
conference visits to various laboratories, quite accidentally dis- 
covered surprising needs and shortages. As soon as we learned 
of them we decided to help and can do so effectively with rela- 
tively limited funds which, however, we hope will have far- 
reaching effects. One of the Charter purposes of our institution 
is to promote and advance zoological knowledge. Obviously 
such knowledge knows no national boundaries and _ conse- 
quently our institution is embarking on its own Point Four 
program of aid to European scientists, which a recent editorial 
in the New York Herald Tribune describes as “internationalism 
in the best sense.” We believe this comment to be true and we 


intend to leave no stone unturned to justify it. 


Bint Osbon— 
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Grand Tour — Zoological Style 


By JOCELYN CRANE 


The “Grand Tour — Zoological Style” that Miss Crane describes here has had 
an interesting and important sequel. The New York Zoological Society has 
appropriated a fund to set up its own “Point Four” program to aid, with speci- 
mens, apparatus, technical literature and the like, European zoologists working 


in fields similar to our own. — Eprror. 


O™ AFTERNOON last August the rush-hour 
trafic stopped short on a highway near Am- 
sterdam. A tall Dutchman had climbed out of 
his car and was ambling across the road, waving 
his arms and yodeling, while the four of us left 
behind watched anxiously. Heads pushed out of 
other cars and people peered from an endless 


stream of bicycles. In a moment it happened: a 
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huge flock of dark birds took off from the roadside 
field and soared away, all with a fine and sudden 
flash of white feathers. We in the car —two 
Turks, a Swede and an American — beamed; the 
Dutchman climbed back in; one of the Turks said 
“Thank-you-very-much” in accented English. And 
the good-humored traffic, without a single honk, © 
proceeded. 


‘ 
} 
! 


loss Buldern in northwestern Germany is an ancient 
le newly established as a laboratory for Professor 
nz’s studies of animal behavior. Here the gate 
nds open —to new ideas as well as scientists. 


A few moments before, our Turkish friend had 
joyfully recognized lapwings and murmured that 
he wished the birds were flying, because he al- 
ways loved to see their snowy markings under- 
neath. No sooner said than done — and Dutch 
hospitality had made one more graceful gesture 
to Holland’s current assortment of international 
visitors. 

It was quite an assortment. Some eight hun- 
dred of us were members of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Entomology, belonging to 
thirty-seven nationalities and speaking twenty- 
nine languages. We had journeyed a total of 
more than one and one-third million miles to tell 
our fellow humans how things are with the in- 
sects in Calcutta and Helsinki, in Rio and prac- 


exchanging views in the crush: “Worthwhile? 
Oh, decidedly,” said the woman, “. . . but they’re 
so difficult to rear!” ‘The only certainty was that 
she was not talking about the children. 

Later on, Congress members could be seen, 
badges flying, pursuing bees and butterflies in 
traditional fashion, while some scrambled after 
beetles in misty Dutch bogs. And one day in 
Leiden even the most technical entomologists 
exclaimed delightedly at the sight of twenty of 
the very gayest local butterflies feeding on the 
purple blossoms of an eight-foot buddleia. 

Nevertheless, the fact that our members were 
professional entomologists had little bearing on 
the value of most of the papers they read in the 
section meetings of the Congress. It was of sec- 
ondary importance that the subjects of their re- 
search happened to be six-legged creatures with 
their skeletons on the outside. Actually, their 
main problems concerned the fundamental mys- 


tically everywhere else on earth. For a solid week Professor Lorenz has made important observations on 
we talked incessantly, with endless enthusiasm, 
about our favorite subjects. During the first re- 


ception I overheard an attractive French couple 


his pet wild geese. They swim across the lake when 
called, follow him on evening walks, signal their in- 
tention of flying off by the rhythm of their gabbling. 


teries of living, the puzzles of physiology, psy- 
chology, genetics and so on that are fundamental 
to living beings and that are, even now, helping 
to solve our special human riddles. 

For most of the members the trip meant a 
sacrifice, of money or time or peace of mind. 
Money was naturally the major worry. Some had 
been scrimping for months, and even then cur- 
rency restrictions made it impossible for them to 
take enough out of their countries; only the hos- 
pitality of the generous Dutch enabled them to 
eat comfortably once they had arrived. One 
European professor had apparently lost the habit 
of wearing neckties in his part of the post-war 
world; yet, with a faultless sense of relative values, 
he had not only managed to finance his trip, but 
had scraped together the price of English lessons 
for a solid year. One day I watched his delight 
in reaping some of his rewards: he argued bliss- 
fully with his English and American peers on a 
fundamental point in optics. A Hindu was sorely 
worried about his small, sick son at home; but 
every morning he turned up in the sections, his 
black eyes snapping, and contributed eagerly to 
discussions on the control of insect pests. 

Often discussions went on long after the meet- 
ings. Two Englishmen, both experts in their field, 
disagreed with forceful politeness on the amount 
of progress that has been made in isolating the 
causes of locust migration. After the chairman 
suggested that they finish the duel outside, they 
were discovered, two hours later, in the lunch- 
room, still cordially unconvinced, their numbers 
swollen by two voluble Danes and a Swede. An- 
other day a Dutchman from Indonesia and I were 
comparing notes on the things that rile a mantis 
in Java and Trinidad; suddenly we found our- 
selves going twice around in a hotel’s revolving 
door, to the benign amusement of our blocked 
fellow guests. 

Always there was the urge to tell and to share, 
in spite of all language difficulties. In the sec- 
tion meetings the linguistic atmosphere was per- 
meated with an international kindliness which 
the United Nations would doubtless envy. (But 
then, no Russians turned up at our Congress.) 
One morning, an English-speaking Israeli, after 
a fine paper on an apparatus for recording insect 
activity, was asked to answer a question in French. 


The Israeli did his best, but finally broke down, 
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laughed and asked his entirely sympathetic audi- 
ence: “But how does one say ‘wiggle’?” Where- 
upon the crowd cheered and obliged with three 
synonyms, all supremely Gallic. 

Thanks largely to the hard-working talents of 
our Dutch hosts and the intelligence and experi- 
ence of the organizing committee, language diffi- 
culties in our local tower of Babel were reduced 
from a menace to a nuisance. Three languages, 
English, French and German, were designated as 
official; the rest of the twenty-nine were relegated 
to the informality of excursions, meals and night- 
clubs. Everywhere the multilinguistic Dutch and 
Scandinavians oiled the wheels. In my hotel 
room hung the ubiquitous sign concerning the 
safe-keeping of valuables. This sign, however, 
was in five languages, the fifth being Esperanto. 
For most of the week I did not realize that even 
these northern Europeans were linguistically hu- 
man, so easily did they guide us through to 
international understanding. Then one day | 
surprised a respected Scandinavian biologist, fem- 
inine gender, in a restaurant powder room. Her 
shoes were off and her feet were up and her eyes 
were closed. “How I love these congresses!” she 
sighed when she woke up, “But how good it will 
feel next week to talk only one language!” 

One point kept recurring in every language 
and all sections: “I don’t know.” “Beyond that 
we have not gone.” “Je ne sais pas.” “Ich weiss 
nicht.” It could not be otherwise when so many 
were pushing out on the very frontiers of biology. 

And yet, there was always a feeling of a kind 
of limited irresponsibility —a feeling of being 
back in school. The Congress meetings were all 
held in the Tropical Institute and nearby school 
buildings, in a special residential section of 
Amsterdam, temptingly near the Zoo. There were 
trees about, an especially attractive canal, lawns 
and, of course,.flowers everywhere. Even the 
lampposts had necklaces, high up, of frivolous 
pink and red geraniums. 

Our responsibilities, in this particular school, 
consisted chiefly in getting to meetings on time. 
On mornings after late parties we hurried along 
in the brisk air, sprinted up steps and slid trium- 
phantly into our classroom chairs just as a bell 
rang and the door closed. Then the speaker laid 
out his notes, fished a large gold watch from his 
pocket, laid it firmly on the desk, and everybody 


rofessor Karl von Frisch at his 
ummer home near Salzburg. 
Vere he has performed his fa- 
mous experiments on the senses 
ind behavior of honey-bees. 
winter he is professor of zool- 
»gy at the University of Munich. 


This apparatus is used for ob- 
serving polarization patterns of 
sky light analagous to those em- 
ployed by scouting bees. This 
ability is based on the struc- 
ture of the bees’ compound eyes. 


, 


3ees are daubed with paint so their ‘“‘dancing’ 
nay be watched on their return to the hive. By 
heir actions and odor, the scouts signal the 
lirection, approximate distance and type of food 
hey have located on their forays from the hive. 


Soon chalk 


sat up and looked intelligent. 
squeaked on the blackboard in the same key 
youngsters hear the world over, from kindergarten 
to calculus. Finally, often enough, out came a 
new idea that would probably not turn up in an 
orthodox classroom for ten or a hundred years. 

This feeling of being a privileged student per- 
sisted throughout the three weeks I spent on the 
continent at the close of the Congress. It was a 
gypsy trail, going from one laboratory to another 
— nineteen of them in all — seeing at first hand 
the work of scientists from Vienna to Madrid. 
With some of these we had exchanged letters 
and publications for years, although we had never 
had the fun of talking face to face. Others we 
had never heard of, but now knowledge of them- 
selves and their work has enriched our own 
studies immensely. Here it is impossible, of 
course, to tell of all the heart-warming kindness 
I was shown, as a member of a fellow scientific 
institution from across the sea. Also there is no 
space to describe the fine work going forward in 
the laboratories, all too often under staggering 
economic difficulties. Perhaps a few words about 
one or two will give an idea of the spirit of them 
all. 

In the green, flat country of north Germany, 
near the bombed city of Munster, Professor Kon- 
rad Lorenz has just set up a new laboratory. 
Devoted to the comparative study of animal be- 
havior, it is a continuation of his famous old one 
at his home in a section of Austria which is now 
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The old pink house of Jean 
Henri Fabre at Serignan. In 
it he wrote his “Souvenirs 
Entomologiques,” sur- 
rounded by the creatures 
dear to his heart. One of 
his sons still lives here. 


in the Russian zone. For a modern laboratory 
doing top-grade research, the new setting is fan- 
tastically inappropriate. It is a moat-bound castle 
in an idyllic patch of woods and fields. Over the 
drawbridge you pass under an ancient arch and 
cross a medieval courtyard. Then come broad 
lawns leading down to a lake overhung with 
trees. Geese make rural noises. You wander back 
to the schloss and learn that part of it dates 
from the early thirteen hundreds, while the “mod- 
ern” building makes you think inevitably of the 
courts of German princelings back in the days 
of Mozart. In the drawingroom, the panelled 
walls and grandfather’s clock must have looked 
out, night after night, on an audience all pow- 
dered and bewigged, their bright satins glowing 
in the light of candles as they listened to spinets 
and clavichords. 

But it is only superficially that the schloss is 
an anachronism. The modern drawbridge is for- 
ever down, firmly fastened at both ends, a figura- 
tive welcome-mat both to visiting scientists and to 
advanced ideas. The tree-bordered lake, which, it 
seems, must have been there since the last glacier, 
was actually made in March after Lorenz and 
his staff moved in. They dammed a brook so 
that the waterfowl, important subjects of study, 
might have a fitting home. As for the rural geese: 
far from being mere domestic descendants of the 
Goose Girl’s charges, they are wild Gray Lags and 
Snow Geese, hand-reared by the Professor, with 
whom they converse in understanding satisfac- 


tion. The sunset walk of this group, avian and 
human, through the castle park is certainly one 
of the pleasantest sights in post-war Europe. 
The greenhouse of other days now shelters no 
fragile blossoms; instead it holds rows of glass 
aquaria, the homes of fresh-water fishes which are 
the subject of work on social and aggressive be- 
havior. And as for the drawing room: The grand- 


Professor Karl von Frisch, of bee-lore fame, at 
his home in the hills near Salzburg. That day 
stands out particularly clear and bright. The 
bombed houses of the Rhineland, the glassless 
station vaults, the endless, inert piles of rubble, 
were for once all left behind. This part of Austria, 
with the music festival in its final gala days, was 
a holiday land. I drove through Salzburg in an 
open car behind a small, gray-haired gnome with 
short leather breeches and a feather in his hat, 
exactly like somebody out of “Up the airy moun- 
tain, Down the rocky glen.” We passed ancient 
concert halls decked with flags, and a theatre 
announcing a performance that night of “Die 
Lustige Witwe.” And then suddenly we were in 
the brilliance of the clear mountain sun and air, 
passing fields where the hay was just being 
gathered into stacks. In an hour we were in the 
lake country, the land of Professor von Frisch's 
bee work. 

Here, in a big, story-book house that looks like 
anyone’s dream of an Alpine chalet and that ac- 
tually used to be an old mill, the von Frisch family 
and their bees pass the summer. We sat over tea 
and little delicious cakes in a garden full of bee- 
favored flowers. We talked of Austria, of friends 
in America and, of course, of the bees. Then the 
Professor and his daughter showed me what we 
had always wanted to see at first hand —his exact 
method of marking the bees for his experiments. 
His daughter spotted each insect with deft skill, 
using quick-drying paint of blue and yellow and 
red, while the bees, unbothered by the branding, 
fed from a dish of sugar water. Then, on a 


In this carefully preserved patch of wilderness be- 
hind-the garden of the house at Serignan, M. Henri 
Fabre has kept intact one of his father’s experi- 
mental patches, where he attracted burying bettles. 


father’s clock must be having repeated shocks 
these days. On my first evening there it heard a 
lecture on alpha brain waves, animal and human, 
and the next on the relationships of reflexes and 
instincts. The enthusiastic discussions which fol- 
lowed, by that group of brilliant and highly 
articulate Austrians and Germans, were unfor- 
gettable, and I longed for a more adequate 
knowledge of their language. 

Another stop was at the summer laboratory of 


nearby slope, I saw the famous communications 
system of the hive at work, which the Professor 
has come to understand little by little through the 
years. In the glass-sided observation hive we 
could see the “round” and the “tail-wagging” 
dances by which home-coming forager bees indi- 
cate to their fellows the distance and direction of 


food.* Finally, he showed me the apparatus he 


* See Prof. von Frisch’s recent book in English, ‘‘Bees’’ (Cornell 
University Press, 1950). 
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uses in studying the amazing ability of bees to 
orient themselves through the polarization of 
light, even when only a single small patch of blue 
sky is visible to them. 

At one point, with a twinkle in his eye, the 
Professor apologized for a momentary lethargy 
in the dancing of a few of his pets. “I took some 
of them up that mountain yesterday,” he said, 
“and perhaps they are a bit tired!” And _ he 
pointed to a vast cliff in the distance which is 
the scene of some of his as yet unpublished ex- 
periments — the latest in a beautiful series going 
back more than forty years. 

In all the laboratories, outdoors and in, there 
was for me the feeling of being at home, in what- 
ever country they happened to be. The smells, 
the sounds and the sights of labs the world over 
were there, as in our own in the Department of 
Tropical Research. There were the fumes of 
formaldehyde, alcohol, perhaps long-pickled liz- 
ards and sometimes a whiff of thyme; the good 
dankness of aquaria, their air-tubes gurgling; 
there was a desk in Utrecht, where a man I never 
saw had arranged his forceps and needles beside 
his microscope in precisely the same order as Dr. 
Beebe. Everywhere were familiar books and scien- 
tific periodicals, many of them the same as those 
on our own shelves, and sometimes they smelled 
of moldy leather, just as ours smell in the tropics. 

Once, however, when I remarked on_ this 
moldy smell, with nostalgic thoughtlessness in the 


natural history museum in Vienna, my_ host 
promptly replaced my at-home feeling with quite 
another. ‘Those books, he said, had just come 
up from the bomb-proof basement, where they 
had been stored during the last war. It wasn’t 


very homelike, either, to look directly across the 
street from that famous old museum and see a 
Russian flag, bright as technicolor, flapping in 
unbelievable red reality against the sky. 

There could have been no greater contrast than 
to fly in a day from war-scarred Vienna — which 
seemed courageous and resigned and doggedly 
progressive all at once — to irrepressibly exuber- 
ant southern France. Here, when you saw a 
ruin, you could be reasonably sure it was a 
comfortable thousand years old at the very least, 
with all the corners nicely rounded and the cer- 
tainty that nobody, with the possible exception 
of resident bats, had lived there only seven or 
eight years ago. And people still did things — lots 
of things — just for fun. After central Europe it 
was wonderful. 

It was in that spirit that I journeyed up near 
Avignon to see a natural history landmark I had 
always hoped to visit. This was the house of 
Jean Henri Fabre, at Serignan. At Orange, 
which was as close as the train went, there were 
only three taxis, and all were off on jobs. It was 
late afternoon and since I wanted to photograph 
before the light went, I started off walking the 
few kilometers, garrulously directed by the café 
owner and three customers, all with berets cocked 
at exactly the same angle. I had gone only sev- 
eral squares, however, when I heard a strong 
“Hola!” behind me. ‘There was the café man, 
pedaling along on an elderly bicycle and telling 
me delightedly that a taxi had just returned. So 
I set off again in state, with a driver who looked 
like Maurice Chevalier and recommended canard 
aux olives at the local restaurant. 

M. Fabre’s house was most satisfying. It was 


Beds of wild mint, a powerful at 
traction for butterflies, grow ii 
the dry moat under the towers o 
the ancient city of Carcassonne 


a large, trim old stucco farmhouse, painted a soft 
pink, with floors of patterned tiles and Provengal 
_ furniture so very much at home that any collector 
would have been envious. There lived Fabre’s 
son, a kindly man, generously built. Although his 
personal enthusiasm is for photography rather 
than nature, he loves and respects his father’s 
work and keeps several rooms unchanged. 

He has also taken good care of the famous 
harmas, the wasteland beyond the garden. We 
wandered through it, with its varied shrubs, trees 
and lowly plants beloved of insects, and an 
artificial pond contrasting with the carefully en- 
couraged patch of midi desert. It was no won- 
der I saw more insects in that short half hour 
than in all my time in Europe. And it was espe- 
cially satisfying to know that these were the very 
species — often, doubtless, the ever-so-great grand- 
children — of the bees and wasps, the flies, butter- 
flies and beetles which the old naturalist had 
coaxed to stay here so many years ago. His waste- 
land is still thriving. He would be very happy. 

Altogether, I managed several more sentimental 
steps backward in natural-history time, sandwich- 
ing them between orthodox visits to busy labora- 
tories in France and Spain. These side-trips gave 
a sense of the continuity of our scientific heritage 
which I had always longed to have. Fabre worked 
in the first days of the study of animal behavior 
as we know it today. Medieval Carcassonne, on 
the other hand, was much too busy worrying 
about attack to care seriously about recording 
animal life, except on coats-of-arms or perhaps as 
inspiration for some of the more fetching gar- 
goyles. After all, that fabulous town was at its 
height in the days when not even scholars looked 
inside of horses’ mouths. So it was not surprising 
that the ancient walls were as bare of natural 
history relics as the top of the Empire State. 
Nevertheless, on the afternoon of my visit, 103 
cabbage butterflies jousted and courted right 
under the turrets of the castle itself, going crazy 
over a bed of wild mint. I hoped that their fore- 
bears were equally fond of mint, back when 
golden-haired princesses, besieged and_ bored, 
peeked through the archers’ slots. 

Going back still farther in time, I waded after 
shrimps and crabs on a lovely, lonesome beach 
in Spain, where Dali has a summer home. To 
me, the best part was that these were the kinds 


which Aristotle watched, down at the other end 
of the Mediterranean, some 2300 years ago. And, 
finally, I paid my respects to the first natural his- 
torians of them all, the Cro-Magnon artists in 
the cave at Altamira. Whatever the purpose of 
those vivid wild bulls in reds and buffs and 
blacks, it was surely true natural history; those 
long-ago painters had to observe their subjects 
with scientific precision to make them live as they 
do today on the ceilings of that ancient cavern. 

Somehow, the glowing life of the fine old 
paintings seemed related to the energetic enthu- 
siasm of the modern workers with whom I had 
talked. Both the observant, painting cavemen and “' 
the observant writing men of the laboratories 
show their high intelligence and_ their warm 
interest in the world about them. In this world, 
which has such great need of all kinds of intelli- 
gent people, it is heartening to see these present- 
day Europeans at work. For they care so much 
about the “whys” of life on this planet that they 
are doing a superb job in spite of economic 
troubles and an uncertain future. 

Several attitudes of these people are very ap- 
parent. First, they have been through so much 
that they have learned to go ahead with their 
work,. just as though a long and peaceful life 
were assured. (Nevertheless, their wives’ eyes 
look bleak when you mention a war — any war 
at all.) Again, realistically, they set themselves 
research problems requiring more brains than 
equipment. Finally, they have no real hope of 
travel, for only a few of them can benefit by 
Fulbright and other grants, yet they long for 
face-to-face, vocal interchange with their pro- 
fessional peers. 

The director of a Spanish laboratory was talk- 
ing wistfully about America. When I hoped 
aloud that someday we might return his hos- 
pitality, he shrugged and smiled. “The Atlantic 
is so much wider for us than for you,” was all 
he said then. Later, though, he confessed he went 
right on hoping that perhaps someday he might 
overcome that irritating spread of expensive 
ocean, since he wished so much to study some of 
our American research techniques. But—and here 
his long, pale, Castilian face lighted up like 
Christmas — most of all he wanted an afternoon 
with “those wonderful platypuses, that live in the 


Zoo del Bronx.” 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


HEN YOU FIRST VIEW the picture on this 
W page, your immediate reaction may take one 
of a number of forms. You may ask somewhat 
incredulously, “What is it? Animal? Vegetable? 
Or mineral?” You may inquire, as did one of our 
associates, “Is the picture right side up?” The 
answer to the query, “What is it?”, is that it is the 
Matamata Turtle, Chelys fimbriata (Schneider) 


of northeastern South America. 
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This turtle is one of the most interesting, un- 
usual and bizarre reptiles in our collection. While 
it has the overall appearance of a nondescript, 
flattened, alga-covered rock, closer inspection re- 
veals a jagged, oval shell, four fully webbed and 
clawed feet, a short tail, an enormous long neck 
and large head. The skin over most of the head, 
neck and body is covered with rugosities and 
fleshy projections. 


The size of the legs and the tail seems appro- 
priate to that of the shell, which may reach a 
maximum length of twelve to fourteen inches, 
but the neck and head appear to be incongruously 
large. The head is broadly triangular when 
viewed from above. Each corner of the triangle is 
formed by a large, fleshy projection: a broad flap 
above each ear and an elongate, fleshy nose. This 
odd appearance is enhanced by the fact that the 
small eyes are situated far forward on the head, 
in front of the mouth. The jaws are weak and 
the mouth opening is small in relation to the size 
of the head. Unlike most of the living turtles 
that have the jaws covered with a heavy, horny 
beak, this species has a fleshy border to the jaws 
and only a thin horny covering. 

The relatively small mouth, large head and 
long, thick neck constitute an unusual combina- 
tion of structural attributes. How does such a 
strange combination of characters function in 
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meeting this animal’s nutritional requirements? 
Since its appearance is so odd, it is not surprising 
to find that it has a somewhat different method of 
feeding than that employed by most aquatic tur- 
tles. Instead of snapping or biting its prey, the 
Matamata generally draws its food into its mouth 
with sudden and powerful suction! This is ac- 
complished by quickly opening the mouth and 
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expanding the large muscular neck. This action, 
accompanied by a dull clucking sound that can 
be heard several feet away, draws a sizable quan- 
tity of water into the gullet. Any small organisms 
near the mouth at such a time are drawn in with 
the water. I have seen small pieces of chopped 
fish drawn into the mouth from a distance of 
three inches. Mahler, reporting on a captive 
specimen in Germany, states that two fairly large 
live fish may be drawn into the mouth at one 
time, both entering the mouth head first. 
Several observers have reported that the fleshy 


projections around the head can be moved at will. 
Thus these have been thought to serve as lures 
to attract fish and other small aquatic animals 
close enough to be caught in the inrushing water 
when the mouth is opened. We placed several 
small fish in a tank with one of our specimens, 
hoping to observe this phenomenon. Although 
several of the fish were eaten, we saw no sign 
of any voluntary movement of these projections. 
They did move, however, with movements of the 
water. Many of the smaller projections appear to 
lack muscle completely. I am inclined to believe 
that, with the possible exception of the elongated 
nose, movement of the fleshly projections is not 
controlled voluntarily but depends upon move- 
ment of the water relative to the turtle. Such 
movement in a quietly resting animal still could 
serve to attract food organisms, primarily fish. 

With the small fish in the tank the turtle re- 
mained motionless on the bottom, alertly follow- 
ing their motions with its eyes. When the fish 
approached the turtle, slight and stealthy stalking 
movements were noted. These movements of its 
head and neck caused the projections to move 
slowly and erratically. 

The mechanism for suddenly opening the 
mouth and expanding the neck involves a large, 
well-developed hyoid apparatus and powerful 
musculature to move it — the reason for the thick- 
ness of the neck relative to the rest of the body. 
The hyoid apparatus is that group of bones which 
in our own bodies forms the attachment for the 
base of the tongue and that makes up our larynx 
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or “Adam’s apple.” In most turtles these bones 
are small in relation to the size of the head, but 
in the Matamata they are greatly enlarged, pro- 
viding the framework for the great expansion of 
the neck. Occasionally this turtle lunges and 
snaps at food in the more orthodox turtle fashion, 
but the method of feeding described above is the 
one more frequently employed. 

The Matamatdé is an inhabitant of swamps, 
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ponds and sluggish streams of northern South 
America, from the Andes east to the Guianas, 
southward throughout the Amazon Valley. Al- 
though it is still relatively rare, it has been known 
for a long time. Linnaeus, the founder of our 
system of scientific nomenclature, wrote about this 
animal in the middle of the Eighteenth Century. 
Basing his description on a specimen from Cay- 
enne (French Guiana), he gave it the name of 
“Scorpion Turtle” because of a horny spine on 
the tip of the tail, which he thought was similar 
to the sting of the scorpion. In 1783, Schneider, 
a German student of turtles, pointed out that this 
name was inappropriate and that it had already 
been applied to other turtles. Therefore he called 
it the “Fringed Turtle” because of the numerous 
fleshy projections. Schneider's descriptive scien- 
tific name is the one by which the turtle is known 
today, but his vernacular name is no longer in 
use. The Amazonian name, Matamata, is the most 
widely used and popular common name today. 
According to Santos, this common name is derived 
from the similarity between the rugosities of the 
shell and the bark of a native tree (Ipecacuanha) 
that is called the Matamata. 

The Matamata belongs to the interesting group 


known as the “side-neck turtles,” a descriptive 
designation based on the manner in which the 
head is withdrawn. Our turtles in the United 
States, like most of the species from other parts 
of the world, withdraw the head by retracting the 
neck into a vertical S-shape between the front 
legs. In contrast, the “side-necks” withdraw the 
head by drawing the entire neck horizontally 
across the front of the shell. Obviously such a 
method does not give as great protection to the 
head and neck as does the vertical method of 
withdrawal. The “side-neck turtles” occur today 
only in the continents of the southern hemis- 
phere: Africa, Australia and South America. In 
past geological periods they were distributed more 
widely, being known as fossils from Asia, Europe 
and North America. 

The Matamata is hardy and long-lived in cap- 
tivity. Although it is an excellent swimmer, it is 
lethargic and seldom moves rapidly through the 
water. It rarely comes out on land to bask. Our 
specimens have never shown the slightest tend- 
ency to bite or snap, tolerating all handling with 
apparent indifference. Characteristically they are 
usually seen lying quietly in the water until 
morsels of fish are tossed to them. Then they 
become alert and quickly suck in the food to the 


Resemblance of the Matamata to a flattened, alga- 
covered rock is not lessened when one sees the whole 
creature out of water, as here. Note the large mouth. 


accompaniment of audible clucks. It is a life of 
leisure and plenty, and the Matamata apparently 
requires very little more. 


It Could Revolutionize 


A Great Industry — 


Fishing With Electricity 


HAT AN ELECTRIC CURRENT can be used to 

attract, stun or kill fishes has been known for 
many years, but widespread practical application 
of the principle is not much more than a dozen 
years old. As far as man is concerned, that is; the 
Electric Eel has been living on what might be 
called “current income” for the last few million 
years. 

In fact, Electrophorus electricus has held its 
own so long, and so well, in the freshwater 
streams of South America that we are wondering 
whether its technique might offer some practical 
suggestions to human fisheries experts who are 
experimenting with the process. 

Curator-Aquarist Christopher W. Coates raised 
that question at the meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society in Rochester this fall and his 
comments on the form of the electrical discharge 
of the Electric Eel; and the results it obtains, 
caught the interest of experimenters. Reprints of 
technical papers on the electrical characteristics 
of the eel, many of which have been published in 
Zoologica in the past ten years, have been sent 
to American and Canadian research men to en- 
able them to analyze the eel’s type of dicharge. 

There is still much to learn about the Electric 
Eel, but we know in general how it “works.” 
While the eel is cruising in the roiled and muddy 
streams, it continually sends out a weak current 
that serves to find its prey. It is, essentially, a 
form of radar; the current goes out, strikes the 
moving prey, and bounces back to the eel. Sense 
organs in the head of the creature enable it to 
locate the direction of the prey, and the eel swims 
toward it. At some point it turns loose its major 
discharge that stuns and immobilizes the prey — 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


without killing it. Oddly enough, the Electric 
Eel seems unwilling to eat fish that it has killed. 
Probably in the wild it seldom kills a fish by 
shock, although it has been known to do so in 
experimental tanks. This usually happens for the 
first day or two after an unfamiliar species of 
food fish has been introduced. The eel seems to 
need time to learn just how many discharges to 
emit in order to stun prey of a new size without 
killing it. 

Precise measurements have been made in the 
Aquarium’s laboratory by means of the cathode 
ray oscillograph of the form of the Electric Eel’s 
discharge. Photographs have been made of the 
Si see ania line of light that represents the rise 
and fall and time duration of each discharge, and 
from the reports given at the Rochester meeting 
it appeared that the kind of discharge now being 
used in electric fishing by research workers dif- 
fers significantly from the form of the eel’s dis- 
charge. It is possible that the eel (to speak 
anthropomorphically) knows something the re- 
searchers don’t. 

Most of the work being done with electric 
fishing in this country, Canada and Sweden is, 
so far, of an experimental nature and is being 
done by fisheries biologists concerned with studies 
of fish populations. Both alternating and direct 
currents have been used, although direct current 
seems to be preferred. In part this is because of 
its polarizing effect, whereby the fish are drawn 
toward the positive electrode in the water. 

Various types of generators and even dry-cell 
battery sources of electricity have been used. A 
typical method of electric fishing is to run a wire 
from the generator to a fixed electrode in the river, 
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This is the way the Russians are said to be electrify- 
ing their fisheries. A suction pump draws the stunned 
fish into the ship, from which they are dispatched 
through a pipeline to a cannery on the nearby shore. 


while the fisherman Chis legs encased in rubber 
waders) carries a metal pole from which an in- 
sulated wire leads back to the generator. The 
mobile operator of the apparatus can thrust the 
pole into crevices among rocks and snags and 
seek out the fishes in their hiding places. As 
they approach the end of the pole, they are 
simply scooped up with a net or a seine. 

The day is still far off when the country boy’s 
willow pole and bent-pin hook will be replaced 
by a dry-cell battery and a coil of wire, but com- 
mercial applications of electric fishing may not be 
too far in the future. Experimental work on deep 
sea fishing by electricity is being done in Russia 
and Germany. 

The German work, indeed, was reported on at 
length in Fishery Leaflet 348 of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service as far back as July, 1949. 
At that time an American Vice Consul in Bremer- 
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From Fisheries Newsletter, Sydney, Australia 


haven outlined the claims being made by Dr. Kon- 
rad Kreutzer, a German physicist who became 
interested in the problem through his work on 
electro-shock apparatus during the war. 

“Dr. Kreutzer reasoned that fish could be caught 
by placing two electrodes into the water and 
putting a varying positive voltage on one elec- 
trode,” Vice Consul Robert B. Houston wrote. 
“The positive voltage on this electrode (the 
anode) would cause the fish to point towards it. 
The varying electric field along the spine of the 
fish would cause the tail muscles to contract and 
relax, moving the tail and propelling the fish 
into a net near the anode. 

“Kreutzer is convinced that electro-fishing will 
prove itself not only because of ‘its economy but 
also because it is the most conservative way of 
fishing yet developed. It is estimated that 90% 
of the fish brought up in nets of German trawlers 
at the present time are too small to be brought 
into port. Many of these undersized fish are dead 
when put back into the water. Electro-fishing, on 
the other hand, would enable the fisher to con- 
trol the size and to some extent the type of fish 


caught by regulating the pulse rate, potential 
gradient and net speed, which can be made so 
low that only those fish large enough to be 
affected by the electric field before they hear the 
net approaching will be prevented from escaping. 
The large fish which have been able to live for 
years by taking refuge under rocks when the net 
approched will no longer be able to escape as 
the electric field will reach down into the rocks 
and cause them to swim upwards into the net, 
which will be held a fixed distance off the 
bottom by an inclined plane and counterbalance 
arrangement. 

“From the standpoint of conservation alone, 
Dr. Kreutzer believes the electric technic to be 
especially suited to whale fishing. He has had 


Two live eels being held in the 
field of an electrode after re- 
moval from beneath nearby 
stones by means of the Wolf 
apparatus for electrical fishing. 


Photo Swedish Salmon & Trout Assn. 


no opportunity to measure the reaction of whales 
to electric fields but envisages that a whale boat 
could be equipped with an electrode — instead of 
a harpoon—catapult. Upon shooting the electrode 
into the water near the whale, the pulse genera- 
tor could be turned on. This would cause the 
whale to swim towards the electrode, and when 
sufficiently close to it, to lie stupefied on the sur- 
face. The whale boat could approach, measure 
the whale and then either kill it or free it depend- 
ing upon its size. The whale presumably will 
not be harmed by being in a state of electro- 
narcosis for this period of time.” 

The American Vice Consul remarked, most 
pertinently, that “Kreutzer’s invention, if success- 
ful, will revolutionize commercial fishing.” 


Electric fishing in the Kav- 
linga River in Sweden, 
employing the apparatus de- 
veloped by Philipp Wolf, a 
pioneer in this method. Stun- 
ned fish are captured by net. 
* Photo By Dr. Co fo Kerswilhe Fisheries 


Research Board of Canada, Courtesy 
Canadian Fish Culturist. 
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It has always been known to the Zoo} 
that children have an affinity for anin 
and ice cream cones. It is even bette: 
now after surviving our first Zoo Pa 
of members, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Two hundred, more or less, were expe 
was planned — but 950 came during 


fe Identification of the sounds made by ten animals 
was surprisingly accurate. One youngster not 
only recognized the voice of the Kookaburra, but 
knew how to induce our Zoo specimens fo call. 


It’s just a common Duck from 
of view, but to one of our gu 
deal more than that. This s 
16 wonder was repeated endles 
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Dr. Oliver drew gasps from the audience when, after whet- 
ting appetites by producing a series of snakes each one 
larger than the last, he hauled a thirteen-foot Anaconda 
out of a zippered bag. It’s as heavy as it looks — 50 lbs. 


ff Pinky, the most tractable of 
trio of pigs named Inky, Pin! 
and Spot, allowed himself to | 
fed warm milk from a boftl 


é Nibbling pellets of food from an 
outstretched hand is an old story 
to Gretchen, the Angora goat 
that lives in the Children’s Zoo. 


F OR SOME OF us there is always an inner con- 
flict as to whether we should keep wild ani- 
mals as pets or not, and it is a difficult one to 
resolve. I have found some of the happiest mo- 
ments of revelation of animal character in associa- 
tion with wild pets, yet tragedy is so often the end 
of these friendships that we wonder why we con- 
tinue to make them. Are we being quite fair to 
these wild creatures in developing this new asso- 
ciation which, when it is of the free kind, quite 
definitely gives happiness to them as well as to us? 


Photographs by the Au 


By F. FRASER DARLING 


There is this to be remembered: the sudden 
tragedies which occur in these friendships, and 
which we see to be so numerous, are certainly no 
commoner than they are in nature. The mortality 
of mammals and birds during the first winter is 
around 50 per cent. and sometimes much more. 
I do not think we are subjecting these friends to 
greater risks than they would meet in the wild 
state, but such a statement should not blind us 
to the responsibilities we assume when we take 
a young wild animal and rear it as one of the 
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family. These creatures are not to be tamed just 
for our temporary amusement. 

If we look ahead a little, we shall not tame 
one of the large carnivores or an ape which, at 
the age of a year or two, we should have to turn 
over to a zoo. However kindly a Chimpanzee 
might be treated in a zoo, it could not lead the 
free and personal life which would be extended 
to it as a family pet. Nor should we tame a 
young male deer of any species, because such 
tame males are very dangerous after four years 
of age and quite unsuitable as pets. 

Nevertheless, there is a host of creatures which 
tame easily, and so long as we can give them their 
complete freedom, they develop in character and 
we can learn much of animal behavior that is 
hidden from us when we are dependent on watch- 
ing wild animals. How do Otters behave in their 
holt, for example? We simply do not know, but 
if we tame a couple of Otter kittens we see much 
of their playful private lives. 

I once had a mouse, taken from the nest when 
a fortnight old, and I reared it on my person. ‘This 
had some disadvantages, but they were not serious 
in the circumstances in which I was then placed. 
Squeakie taught me the brilliance of the murine 
personality. My clothing, with its multitude of 
warm pockets and runways such as jacket sleeves, 
was Squeakie’s home. When I was moving about, 
she knew quite well to stay put, preferably in the 
breast pocket, which was an excellent look-out; 
she scarcely used that pocket at any other time. 
My home was one playground and my laboratory- 
cum-oflice was another, well known and regularly 
investigated, but at the slightest fright or when 
she was tired, Squeakie would find me. When 
motoring, she would sprawl luxuriously on my 
leg above the knee. Life was pretty good for both 
of us. 

Last year, in Wyoming, in the aspen and spruce 
forests at the foot of the Grand Teton, I had an- 
other experience of a wild animal friend which 
moved me very deeply. Guri was a young bitch 
Coyote belonging to some dear friends with whom 
I stayed for a week. They lived in a house in the 
forest and Guri, who had been reared from a tiny 
puppy saved from the vermin-killer’s spade, had 
complete and absolute freedom. My friends de- 
manded nothing of her and imposed no restric- 
tion. She was a constant interest to me. How did 
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she differ from a dog, how did the wildness show, 
how did she tackle particular problems? 

In the daytime Guri gave her friendship to us 
of the house and teased an old, long-suffering dog 
just as any young one would; at night she was 
left outside and I think it is fairly certain she 
then made the acquaintance of the wild Coyotes 
in the district. We would hear their happy, yip- 
ping chorus very near the house. Would she 
eventually join them for longer periods and then 
perhaps for good? My friends were ready to let 
her make her own choice, and thus showed great 
wisdom. 

One thing is certain: Guri was happy, and it 
showed in her little snippy-nosed, slant-eyed, 
Coyote face. I never saw her act in any mean or 
peevish way. She loved play and would invite 
you to come out for a rough and tumble, but she 
was much less dependent on the human being 
than the dog. ‘There was none of that dog-devo- 
tion which is sometimes rather trying to endure, 
and she would often amuse herself in her own 
way. 

I would go out each day alone into the forest, 
where nine inches of snow lay on the ground and 
bent the saplings over. Hosts of Red-breasted 
Thrushes (a Briton finds it hard to call them 
Robins!) flew through the trees, resting here 
awhile on their migration, and yet being con- 
stantly active and noisy. I would leave the house 
alone, but when I was perhaps two hundred yards 
away I was alone no longer; Guri would be there, 
silent among the trees, moving with lightsome 
step. 

Here was no young dog that would exhaust it- 
self exploring the excitements of the forest. Guri 
was silent of foot and of voice, quite extraordi- 
narily observant, but making no fuss about her 
discoveries. Our journeys together were not hunt- 
ing forays for Guri, but just what they were for 
me, quiet do-nothing walks when one would like 
to dispense with the body and be a mobile, re- 
ceptive mind, seeing all. It seemed to me that 
Guri achieved this state much better than I. 

She once stood with one paw against a sapling 
and looked across at me. I was sure she wanted 
me to see also, and when I looked up, there was 
a Porcupine near the top of the trunk, looking 
down indifferently at us. Guri stepped down on 
all-fours and wagged her tail gently. There was 


no excitement, and no incitement to me from Guri 
to get the Porcupine down. I believe the Porcu- 
pine knew that, too. Again, Guri put up a covey 
of Grouse from the brush of a fallen tree, but she 
did not attempt to catch any. I was much inter- 
ested in watching the Grouse; they were not un- 
duly disturbed and they made no noise, but merely 
flew up into the branches of the nearest tree with- 
out that fuss which they so commonly make when 
upset. Here was a companion I could travel with 


in the woods. She had put up the Grouse because 
they happened to be in her path, but she showed 
only interest in watching them fly to their tree, 
not that silly, yapping, dancing excitement which 
a young dog of her age might have shown. 
Sometimes I would sit on a fallen tree for a few 
minutes, to let come what might in the living 
pageant. Then Guri would some and sit between 
my legs, nuzzling my hands with her nose and 
expecting me to fondle her ears. But not for long. 
She would rise and move away as if I had not 
existed. No one ever had any strings on Guri. 
She was independent, belonging to herself only. 
I liked to watch her catching mice and voles in 
the snow. Her body was then tightened up, the 
neck arched and the ears erect and far forward. 
There was a sudden jump, her forepaws coming 
down together and her muzzle following almost 
as quickly. She was adept at this and made a 


good proportion of catches. Our walks were much 
of a pattern, in the happy state of being alone and 
not alone, and at the end of my visit I knew more 
of Coyote behavior than I could have discovered 
in the wild in a year. But remember — she was a 
free, unenclosed creature, wild and yet not wild. 

My friend and I examined many Coyote scats 
about the woods. They contained remains of serv- 
ice berries and of green herbage, of mice, rabbits 
and even Porcupines. The Coyotes were doing 


When Guri pounced on mice 
or voles in the snow, she made 
a high percentage of captures. 


their job as members of the necessary, conserving, 
predatory complex of the woods. Yet the minds 
and trigger-fingers of so many people are against 
the Coyote. Coyotes alone cannot control the 
rodents which could destroy the forest were they 
numerous enough, but the Coyotes are neverthe- 
less guardians of woodland and range. The 
Coyote and man seem to be anything but good 
friends, though Professor Dobie’s recent book 
recounts some interesting examples of a kindly 
tolerance and even sympathy between man and 
wild Coyotes. 

Well, Guri was giving me something I would 
not forget, in those days in the forest below the 
Grand Teton. I left her and my friends with re- 
gret, continuing my long journey. Letters passed 
between my friends and me during the winter, but 
no word of Guri came. And because it did not 
come, I did not ask. 
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In “A Wedge-tailed Eagle for Christmas” in the 
last issue of ANrmaL Kincpom, David Fleay, the 
Australian naturalist, recounted his adventures in 
capturing and rearing “Horatia,” a magnificent 
specimen of her kind, in his aviaries at Badger 
Creek, Healesville, Victoria. The notes that fol- 
low concern Horatia's relations with free-flying 
Wedge-tails of the neighborhood, during the 
years when the captive bird was being trained in 
falconry. 


a Wess of free living Wedge-tailed Eagles dwell- 
ing in the Badger Creek area and nesting 
somewhere on the slopes of heavily timbered Mt. 
Toolebewong were the means of providing notes 
of extraordinary interest during the earlier period 
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Further Adventures 
of Horatia 


By DAVID FLEAY 


of observations on Horatia and other captive birds 
of her kind, and particularly during July, August 
and September when seasonal jealousy over terri- 
torial rights is at its height. 

Here is the account of an instance that re- 
curred, with variations, several times between the 
years 1938 and 1947. Horatia was dressed as 
usual in leather anklets, hood and leash and car- 
ried from her “hangar” to the outskirts of a large 
paddock adjoining the reserve. There the big 
bird received her customary exercise and on this 
beautiful July day of blue sky and calm air she 
planed slowly in a wide circle three hundred 
feet up, until a rabbit which was dislodged from 
a bracken patch made a break for the line of 
timber. Immediately Horatia took on the sinister 
aspect of an attacking bomber and dived down 
in pursuit but “Bunny” just managed to reach 
the haven of the trees and scampered way with 
white tail flicking derisively. 

Meantime prolonged cackling cries had arisen 
from the White-breasted Sea Eagles in the Sanc- 
tuary, followed by shriller rolling screams from 
Horatia’s own kind in the aviaries. Kangaroos 
were motionless, gazing apprehensively skywards, 
and Cape Barren Geese grunted warningly. There, 
loftily suspended in the skies, and down from a 
height originally beyond the power of human 
vision, whence they had observed the free-flying 
Horatia, now appeared two eagles—the cause of 
all the excitement. They were the wild Wedge- 
tails inhabiting and “owning” the locality. Direct- 
ly over Horatia, now flying slowly two hundred 
yards away, one of the visitors suddenly dropped 
like a stone with wings rigid and half closed. 
Down and down at incredible speed the attack- 
ing eagle dived until the actual scream of its pas- 


sage through the air was an astounding sound. 
Then abruptly at the last possible moment, as it 
seemed the steel-muscled bird must at least crash 
the low-flying Horatia into the ground, crippled 
for life or even decapitated, the uneasy Horatia 
turned completely upside down, presenting for- 
midable talons at the enemy. Immediately the 
attacker veered with perhaps six inches to spare 
and shot upwards in a whistling turn seemingly 
impossible, so close was it to earth. A scared 
Horatia showed no further inclination to take the 
air and appeared relieved to be hooded and carried 
home. 

The aerial visitors resumed their effortless and 
majestic gliding on lofty air currents but with 
Horatia restored to her usual log perch within 
view they abandoned sedate flight and once again, 
directly above her, dived steeply towards earth 
one after the other until, only twice the height 
of the creekside eucalypts, they practically “stood” 
upon their tails and zoomed up and over in per- 
fect loops—the wing covert patterns clearly visible 
as they turned. 


| Beas STORY OF ouR PLANS for breeding the 
Duck-billed Platypus was told by General 
Curator Crandall in the last number of ANIMAL 
Kincpom, but there are some additional details 
I would like to add. 

As Mr. Crandall mentioned, it was not until 
May 13 that we were able to put the animals 
outdoors and about another week before they 
settled down after the change. On May 22 
Penny was allowed into the mud bank at the 
end of her sleeping quarters and she lost no time 
getting to work on her burrow. Each morning 


The spectacular twenty-minute display of aero- 
batics that followed was obviously intended as 
intimidation tactics, for Horatia watched each 
move keenly though obviously without either 
appreciation or admiration. Beside loop sweeps 
there were stall turns or half rolls. The demon- 
stration was accompanied the while by excited 
calling from Sea Eagles, the other Wedge-tails 
and even Whistling Eagles, while back and forth 
in the sky above stunted the visitors, now sailing 
towards earth at terrific speed right over Horatia, 
sweeping sharply up at a steep angle out of the 
power dive or straight over to loop once more. 

Eventually the impressive display ended as the 
two eagles floated to more lofty regions and gradu- 
ally faded from view. Not always did such breath- 
taking episodes occur and these, of course, only 
during the winter nesting season, but on occa- 
sions Horatia eyed the seemingly empty blue sky 
with intent gaze and “talked” excitedly and we 
knew that those far-seeing eyes had discerned 
these or other eagles beyond the range of our own 
limited vision. 


More Details on 
Cecil and Penelope 


By JOHN BLAIR 


for several days, the wooden burrow was filled 
with dirt that she had cast out as she progressed 
and each time a “Pug” was found at the entrance 
to the mud bank, sealing her into the newly-dug 
home. After about a week of this, suddenly no 
great amount of dislodged dirt was found and it 
became apparent that she was satisfied with the 
burrow. 

The time had come to allow the two together. 
I removed the “window” in the center partition 
in the pool and prepared to watch for any signs 
of courting. Penelope came out at 9:30 P.M. 
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and, finding the window open, proceeded to ex- 
plore the length and breadth of Cecil’s pool, 
shelf and platform for almost an hour until Cecil 
came out of his burrow and almost immediately 
began chasing her all around the pool. Was this 
“play” or animosity? Neither paid any attention 
to the food before them and I watched them unti! 
almost midnight, not knowing whether the next 
moment might give evidence of friendliness or a 
fight. Finally, there was little doubt as to their 
intent. Penny was truly frightened, nervous and 
upset each time Cecil approached, so I separated 
them and replaced the window. 

The following morning, three more panfuls of 
dirt were found in Penny’s burrow, which I 
interpreted as evidence that she was digging 
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again—which could be attributed to her nervous, 
frightened condition. 

It seemed strange, indeed, to find them any- 
thing but friendly, since they had been so happy 
together in their winter quarters. Charging this 
off to the change of locale, I tried again and 
again every few nights but each time Penny re- 
peated her rather casual explorations until Cecil 
came out and then immediately went on the 
defensive, splash-diving, turning somersaults, at- 
tempting to climb the vertical walls of the tank 
—anything to get away from him until I maneu- 
vered each into the proper end of the pool and 
closed the window. 

Late in July, with the molting season approach- 
ing, I discontinued allowing them together. Penel- 
ope had lost weight and was extremely nervous. 
Cecil was a bit less aggressive but still unfriendly. 

By mid-August, both were shedding, just as 
they had done in each of the past seasons. Bits 
of discarded fur were noticed on the surface of 
the water each morning. Apparently we had 
missed the breeding period, since molting normal- 
ly follows breeding by about three months. How- 
ever, there was still a slight chance that they 


This is Keeper Blair’s dissection of Penelope’s 
burrow. White sections of the tunnel are 1 to 
10 inches deep; dotted, 15 to 20 inches; black, 
25 to 30 inches. The areas marked “‘S” are sur- 
face holes. ‘“‘R” indicates hollows large enough 
to be called rooms. ‘‘C” indicates areas where 
dirt has collapsed from one level to another. 


would mate in their native breeding months, so 
upon completion of their molting, I again allowed 
them together. Three attempts were made, but 
noting the same frightened reactions in Penelope 
I concluded that further attempts would be futile 
and perhaps dangerous. 

After returning the animals to winter quarters 
once more, I opened the mud bank, trowelful by 
trowelful, to ascertain just what kind of a bur- 
row Penny had made and what changes, if any, 
might have to be made by us before next spring. 
From the amount of dirt dislodged, I knew that 
the mud bank must be somewhat honeycombed 
with tunnels. ‘The accompanying diagram illus- 
trates how active she had been. The maze of tun- 
nels that I found and the collapses of the dirt 


were indeed interesting. Three distinct levels 
were found, all of which were connected by 
holes, purposely dug or resulting from collapses 
of the dirt between levels. Several “sleeping 
rooms” were found and a complete perimeter bur- 


TOW showed that she had explored the boundaries 


of her confinement thoroughly. In several places 
she had dug herself to the surface of the mud 
bank, and it was interesting to note that in all 
but one instance these holes were on the perim- 
eter. It is quite possible that the exception 
resulted from a collapse, since the burrow beneath 


I THE July-August issue of ANrimaL Kincpom 
we proudly displayed a picture of two of our 
new Colombian Giant Toads. We were elated to 
receive the three large and unusual specimens 
that arrived on July 5 from Rolf Blomberg in 
Ecuador. They had been collected in a remote 
and inaccessible section of southwestern Colom- 
bia, and it seemed likely that they had never be- 
fore been exhibited alive. 

Since July 5 we have learned a great deal more 
about our toads and how unusual they really are. 
In fact, they represent a species of toad new to 
science. Only now have they been classified and 
catalogued among the known animals of the 
world. In Volume 36, Part 4, of Zoologica, pub- 
lished on December 28, Dr. George S. Myers and 
Mr. John W. Funkhouser of Stanford University 
presented a scientific description of these toads 
and named them after their discoverer, Mr. Blom- 
berg. Henceforth our Colombian Giant Toads 
will be known in scientific circles as Bufo blom- 
bergi Myers and Funkhouser. 

As of this date, only four specimens of this new 


it was only three inches below the surface. Ex- 
cept for a change in consistency of the dirt to a 
more clayish mixture, to guard against collapses, 
no major alterations in the mud bank would seem 
necessary. 

Now that they are again in winter quarters we 
are hoping for a reconciliation before next spring, 
and if such occurs we may try again. With an 
early break in the weather, perliaps we will be 
able to put them outdoors early enough to learn 
definitely whether or not these strange creatures 
will mate and breed in our climate. 


Our New Giant Toad 
Is a New Species 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


toad are known, and three of these are on exhibi- 
tion in our Reptile House. The fourth specimen 
is preserved in the Stanford University Natural 
History Museum. The largest of the four individ- 
uals is one of our live specimens. Its head and 
body length of nine inches is as long as that of 
the largest toad known from anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere, and is exceeded only by 
the 1014 inches reported for an East Indian toad. 

The Colombian Giant Toads were collected in 
the vicinity of Nachao, a small village in the 
Province of Narifio in southwestern Colombia. 
In order to get to Nachao to collect the frogs for 
us, Mr. Blomberg had to travel some ninety kilo- 
meters by mule. Our specimens were collected 
during the rainy season when the toads are said 
to be most common. Acccording to the reports of 
the natives of this region, there are still larger 
toads than the specimens collected by Mr. Blom- 
berg. If these native reports are true, it is possible 
that the newly described Bufo blombergi is the 
largest toad in the Western Hemisphere, or even 
in the world. 
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Country and City 


Have Different Interests 


Your Questions Give You Away 


By JOHN V. QUARANTA 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology, Manhattan College 


T Is a commonplace observation that visitors to 
Line Zoological Park are from many different 
regions. Indeed, they come from all parts of the 
world, from all quarters of the nation, the state, 
the city. The many varieties in dress, speech, 
gesture and gait which one encounters in a cur- 
sory tour of the Zoo over a summer week-end 
only serve to enhance the impression of universal- 
ity. Obviously the appeal of a zoological garden 
is extra-cultural, “beyond culture,” in the sense 
that animals and plants appropriately displayed 
have an intrinsic fascination for almost everyone 
without regard to the special circumstances of his 
early childhood training and experiences. 

It would be contrary to expectation, however, 
to affirm that the subjective reactions of all visi- 
tors to the Zoo are identical. Undoubtedly, Zoo 
interests are organized and formed much in the 
same way as sports interests, or vocational inter- 
ests, or political interests. Both interests and 
attitudes are culturally determined and condi- 
tioned. There is no evidence to support the belief 
that they are genetically determined. Now, it was 
precisely this kind of thinking which led me to 
undertake a short-term experimental study de- 
signed to determine whether Zoo interests are 
really related to a particular regional-cultural 
milieu. The suspicion that some such relation- 
ship might actually be operative among the visitors 
to the New York Zoological Park developed force 
after several visits to the Question House, where 
attendants attempt to answer all reasonable ques- 
tions pertaining to the Zoological Park and its 
animal inhabitants. An informal analysis of the 
questions showed very clearly, from the very 
beginning, that the inquries of children were more 
suggestive of a relationship between interest and 
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regional-cultural milieu than those of adults. As 
one might expect, children are closer to their 
provincial, cultural molds than their parents. The 
standardizing influence of common educational 
and vocational experiences tends to mask regional 
differences. The masking effect is certainly more 
pronounced in the cases of those who have gone 
on to higher academic degrees, or who in one 
capacity or another have had occasion to repre- 
sent the larger business organizations. Frequently 
such responsibility implies tremendous social 
mobility: traveling and living in many different 
areas, making a wide variety and number of social 
contacts, witnessing all kinds of group afhiliations. 
Provincial interests and attitudes can hardly per- 
sist under these circumstances. 

In order to test my observations in an experi- 
mental way, I undertook to design a simple ques- 
tionnaire to be submitted to all children asking 
questions at Question House. The child was 
asked to write out his own question about the 
Zoo, in his own words. If this was not possible, 


the attendant was instructed to write it out in the 


child’s original idiom. Paraphrasing and restate- 
ment were to be avoided at all costs since all such 


reconstructions might well prevent the experi- 


menter from capturing the mind of the child. 
A sample questionnaire is given below. 


1. What is your question? (Original wording) 

2. What made you ask the question? Was it 
anything you saw in the Zoo? 

3. Do you have any pets of your own? 

4. Age: 

5. School Grade: 

6. Address: 


(Boro, County); (City); CState) 
During the course of a six-weeks period, three 


hundred such questions were gathered. Of this 
number, 126 had to be discarded for reasons of 
incompleteness, irrelevance, adult rephrasing de- 
spite the admonition of the attendant or questions 
asked by adults on behalf of their children. The 
age range for the remaining 174 questionnaires is 
from six to fourteen years. The corresponding 
school-grade range is from first grade to second 
year High School. Preliminary examination of 
the questions suggested the possibility of a two- 
fold division for purposes of statistical analysis. 
First, the questions were separated on a regional 
basis: city versus country. This first division 
yielded 157 questions from city children and 17 
questions from country children. The city chil- 
dren were mainly from the New York area. 
Country children were mainly from outlying 
suburban areas in New York State. A few ques- 
tions were from rural areas in the mid-west. The 
second division was in terms of Quantity versus 
Activity. The preliminary data provided pre- 
sumptive evidence for the belief that city children 
tended to ask quantitative questions about ani- 
mals. How much does it cost? How big is it? 
How much does it weigh? How long is its tail? 
How long does it live? Children from suburban 
areas, on the other hand, seemingly were more 
interested in the activities of animals. Could a 
bird live without its mate? Can a horned toad 
really shoot blood from its eyes? Do snakes swal- 
low their young for protection? 

The two-fold classification of the obtained data 
may be conveniently summarized in the follow- 


ing table. 


Quantity Activity Totals 
oy ee 50 157 
SUbULDaN. . .» .» 4 13 17 
(Country ) 174 


Even without benefit of statistical test, it is 
apparent that a clear-cut trend in favor of quan- 
tity exists for the city children and a mild trend 
in favor of activity exists for the suburban (coun- 
try) children. The English statistician, Karl Pear- 
son, has provided us with a most sensitive test for 
evaluating the obtained results. It is known as 
the Chi-Square test of significance. Application 
of the Chi-Square test for significance establishes 
clearly the trend of quantity questions in favor 
of city children. The probability that such a 


trend could have occurred purely by chance is 
approximately 1 out of 100. In other terms, it is 
extremely improbable that this result occurred 
by chance. The trend of activity questions in 
favor of suburban (country, children is estab- 
lished but not definitively as in the former case. 
The probability that the activity trend could have 
occurred purely by chance is approximately 11 
out of 100. Although it is improbable that this 
result did occur by chance, it must be conceded 
that the improbability level is not as high as in 
the former instance. 

The lack of definitiveness in the activity re- 
sults might very well be due to the paucity of 
questions in this area. It might also be noted that 
children in the suburban areas sampled have fre- 
quent city afhliations. 

A conceptual interpretation of the results is in 
order at this juncture. It is believed that the 
relationship between the Zoo interests of children 
and their respective regional-cultural milieu can 
best be understood in terms of social conditioning. 
This is to say that the patterns and directions of 
a child’s attitudes and interests are largely formed 
by such extrinsic determinants as sex, age, nation- 
ality, cultural milieu, home environment Cin- 
cluding father’s occupation) and locality. As 
A. A. Schneiders has observed: 

“The interest of the typical American boy in 
playing cowboy is not likely to be found in areas 
where this tradition is unknown; nor is the avo- 
cation of building model airplanes likely to attract 
the interest of the islanders of the South Pacific. 
Even such a circumscribed factor as locality will 
play a definite part in determining interest, as 
revealed by Jones and Conrad in their study of 
rural preferences in motion pictures (1930).” 

The value of short-term studies as outlined in 
the above ought not to be underestimated by 
writers of children’s nature books and by teachers 
and parents alike. It is believed that extension 
of the survey described here to other zoological 
gardens will only serve to corroborate the results 


obtained. 
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News from the Conservation Foundation 


“Saturday Evening Post” Carries Ordway Editorial 


66 AvAskA Now” has been the slogan of the 

Conservation Foundation staff for the past 
six months and significantly, the January 12 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post ran a signed edi- 
torial by Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., a Foundation 
vice-president, entitled “We Mustn’t Let Alaska’s 
Assets Be Lost Through Indifference.” 

Pointing out the importance of Alaska to our 
national defense and emphasizing the fact that 
99 per cent. of Alaska still belongs “to you and 
me,” the editorial goes on to assert that since 
the military has been given the green light to 
develop Alaska in the name of defense, it is 
vitally necessary that some controls on growth 
be set up. Otherwise, “As that development pro- 
ceeds, it may attract an influx of speculators and 
money borrowers taking advantage of present 
public-land laws and Federal assistance, produc- 
ing a stampede wilder than in the wildest days of 
misuse of the West.” 

The editorial continued: “A rapid increase in 
population and use of available resources could, 
if wisely planned, be beneficial to Alaska’s grow- 
ing economy and to the dynamic development 
there of American enterprise. Or they could, as 
too often in the past, become destructive of the 
resources upon which future prosperity as well 
as defense depends. 

“Congress should speed up fact-finding, and 
carry out programs for land and resource classi- 
fication, and make plans for land disposal, which 
will deter the entry of those whose only desire 
is to ‘cut, burn, take and move on’ and encourage 
instead the entry of responsible capital interested 
in sustained production. 

“The way to discourage speculative exploita- 
tion and encourage responsible enterprise is to 
place limitations upon the use of land before its 
disposal, limiting each homesteader, licensee or 
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purchaser to land uses appropriate to the tract 
occupied and to the kind of practices permitted 
in states which now have modern forest-practice 
acts, soil-conservation-district laws, commercial 
fish-and-game controls, recreational reserves and 
similar conservation policies. These policies have 
proved themselves economic stabilizers and assets. 

“It is up to all owners of Alaska to see that 
Congress, providing billions for military needs, 
also provides the means required now to bring 
prosperity to this land and its people.” 

In the course of his editorial, Mr. Ordway re- 
marked that although we set aside locations for 
naval and military bases as early as 1906, we did 
little to man or defend them, and commented that 
“We have been equally neglectful of Alaska’s 
wealth in natural resources.” As one example, 
he pointed out that eighty per cent. of the virgin 
forest has been burned over since the white man 
came to Alaska. 


Alaskan Study Concluded February 1 


The 90-day period set for completion of the 
Foundation’s critique of the Department of the 
Interior’s six-year plan for Alaska rather stretched 
the man-power of the staff, and nearly all hands 
had to turn to in order to finish the job on time. 
This six-year program represents the composite 
proposals for Alaskan development in the imme- 
diate future as they are projected by the several 
government agencies involved under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior leadership. 

On January 7, Robert G. Snider flew to Juneau 
to attend the Alaska Field Committee meeting, 
January.8 to 10. Interviews with many persons 
familiar with the Alaskan situation held by him 
in California, Washington and Alaska, have been 
most helpful in checking the opinions developed 
“Stateside” by the staff. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Zoological Park Records 
Fell in 1951 

There is a direct relationship between the 
weather and attendance at the Zoological Park — 
in bad weather New Yorkers notoriously stay at 
home or venture minimum distances from the 
subway. The weather happened to be favorable 
for out-of-doors expeditions in 1951, with few 
rainy week-ends, and 2,583,471 persons came to 
the Zoo — an increase of 105,532 over 1950. 

Both the Children’s Zoo and the riding tracks 
continued their trend of the past few years toward 
ever-higher patronage. The Children’s Zoo had 
384,123 visitors, an increase of 26,822. The ani- 
mal riding track was up 29,002 rides to a total of 
127,305, and the pony track gave 216,038 rides, 
an increase of 1,673. 


““Research” by Mail 


The General Curator’s office is accustomed to 
requests for animal information that would take 
days if not weeks to compile, so it was not sur- 
prised recently to receive a request from a college 
student for “enough information about seven 
animals to fill fifteen typewritten pages.” He did 
take the trouble to list seven animals. 

Since the student was in a large city with 
ample library facilities, the General Curator’s 
office sent him a bibliography through which he 
might do his own “research” on the seven animals. 


* 


Herbert Breaks the Ice 

Last winter misguided visitors to the Zoologi- 
cal Park several times attempted to break the ice 
on the Harbor Seal pool, thinking that the ani- 
mals would suffocate under the ice — not know- 
ing that they were keeping a blow-hole open. 

This winter “Herbert,” our new Walrus, shares 
the pool with the Seals and is so active that the 
surface has not yet frozen completely over. The 
Walrus sleeps among the ice cakes, most of his 


body in the water and his head lying on a rock 


on the shoreline. It would seem to be a chilly 
bed, but the water is, of course, warmer than 
the air on the occasions when the temperature has 
dropped far below the freezing point. 


“‘Red Tide” Sample from Florida 
Was a False Alarm 


The so-called “Red Tide” that caused an esti- 
mated damage of millions of dollars to resort and 
sport and commercial fishing on the Gulf coast of 
Florida four years ago has had minor and sporadic 
recurrences this winter, and Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, 
the Aquarium’s pathologist, has again been asked 
to make examinations of water from a suspected 
area. 

Four years ago his determination — concurred 
in by government and university investigators — 
was that the “Red Tide” was a sudden “bloom- 
ing” of dinoflagellates, a plankton organism. ‘The 
dinoflagellates are toxic to fishes and enormous 
quantities were poisoned, so that long coastal 
areas were polluted by the decaying marine life. 

The Islamorada Yacht and Fishing Club, sus- 
pecting the “Red Tide” in its area, sent Dr. 
Nigrelli a sample of the water. He found no 
dinoflagellates in the sample, however, and later 
learned that the discoloration that caused alarm 
of club officials was caused by stained water flow- 
ing from the Everglades. 


Aquarium Men at AAAS Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held in 
Philadelphia in December, was attended by Drs. 
Nigrelli and Gordon of the Aquarium staff, who 
presented papers before the Society of Proto- 
zoologists and the American Society of Zoologists, 
respectively. 

Dr. Nigrelli was elected to the Council of the 
AAAS as the representative of the Society of 
Protozoologists, an organization which he helped 
to found a few years ago. 
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It was with great difficulty that Staff Photographer Dunton managed fo get this picture of our 
new albino White-tailed Deer. The animal is still extremely shy of its keeper and visitors. 


An Interesting Albino — But It Is 
Not on Exhibition 


Albinism is so common in the animal kingdom 
—it occurs in mammals, birds, reptiles, amphi- 
bians, fish and insects — that it is not always easy 
to understand the interest aroused by any par- 
ticular example. Nevertheless we now have in 
our collection an albino whose beauty alone is 
an excuse for unusual attention. Unfortunately 
its very albinism is such a handicap that we have 
not been able to put it on exhibition. 

The specimen is a snow-white White-tail Deer 
buck, born in the spring of 1951. As in so many 
albinos, its unpigmented eyes are strongly af- 
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fected by daylight and its vision is so imperfect 
that it takes alarm at the slightest unfamiliar 
sound or situation and — not seeing clearly where 
it is going — dashes headlong into fences. 

The animal was picked up on November 30 by 
oyster wardens patrolling in the Great Peconic 
Bay at the eastern end of Long Island. Earlier 
in the year a white fawn had been reported on 
Robins Island in the bay, but whether it was born 
there or on Long Island was unknown, as deer 
frequently swim across the bay. 

When the oyster wardens found it, it was 
swimming in circles off the south shore of Robins 
Island and was almost exhausted. They hauled it 
aboard their boat and bedded it down for the 


night in a box stall on Robins Island. The fol- 
lowing day Mr. Samuel Webb reported the 
animal to General Curator Crandall and, with 
the permission of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, we brought it to the Zoological Park. 

It had made an excellent recovery from its 
exhaustion and fed and drank well during the 
few days it was under observation in the Animal 
Hospital. The first attempt to liberate it in a 
large corral on the west side of the Zoological 
Park nearly ended in tragedy, however, for the 
deer dashed repeatedly into the fence and was 
only quieted when it was driven inside a shelter 
hut. It is still feeding well, but the necessary 
visits of the keeper alarm it to such an extent that 
they are kept to a minimum. 

In the belief that the animal would not run 
into the fence if it could see the barrier, the Gen- 
eral Curator is preparing to “wall in” the corral 
by applying waterproof paper to the wire fence. 
If that does not work, the albino will have to be 
kept indoors until spring when our adult White- 
tail bucks have dropped their antlers. Then the 
newcomer can safely be introduced in the large 
White-tail enclosure. The presence of other deer 
and the remoteness of the fences make it likely 
that the animal will settle down. 


Tropical Research Department 
On Fiftieth Expedition 
The Fiftieth expedition of the Department of 


Tropical Research began on January 14 when 
Dr. William Beebe, Miss Jocelyn Crane and Miss 
Ellen Ordway left New York for the Society's 
permanent field station at Simla, in Trinidad. 

The party, with the bulk of its equipment, 
travelled on the Alcoa Pilgrim, stopping en route 
at Bermuda, various islands in the West Indies 
and at Venezuela before reaching Port of Spain. 
Henry Fleming, the department's entomologist, 
followed by plane. 

The expedition will be at the research station 
for about five months. Its main objectives will 
be completion of a preliminary report on Arima 
Valley ecology and comparative studies of social 
behavior in butterflies and defensive behavior in 
mantids. Work on the analysis of insect color 
patterns and of the ecology of caves will be 
continued. 


BIRTHDAY RECENTLY WITH HUGE CAKE 
OF CABBAGE GARNISHED WITH CARROTS, 
DAILY DIET: SO LBS. OF HAY Pius (2. GALS. 
OF SOUP. 


Wa 1 NEW GREAT APES HOUSE At 
B BRONX Z00, OPENED OCT. 1950, 
= -YOU CAN SEE GORILLAS, 

CHIMPANZEES ORANC-UTANS 
AND CIBBONS.. - INCLUDING 
BABY WHITE- HANDED 
GIBBON BORN MAR.29, 
JOS). 

(HOURS THRU JAN. 
10 AM- 4:30 Pm) 
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BEACHCOMBERS 


AQUARIUM OF BRONX ZOO HAS 2 LIVELY 
TROPICAL ”*MUDSPRINGERS”.. POP-EYED, 
4-INCH FISH THAT SPEND MOST OF WAKING 
HOURS ASHORE JUMPING FOR FLIES AND 

. MOSQUITOES. 


The Zoo’s Attractions 

on Subway Cards 
Recognizing the fact that a very large propor- 
tion of the Zoological Park’s two and a half mil- 
lion visitors each year come by subway, the New 
York Subways Advertising Company is display- 
ing a series of car cards in the subways calling 
attention to various exhibits in the Zoo. Some of 

the most recent are pictured above. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR. By Roger Tory Peterson. 191 +- vi 
pp., 453 illustrations in color. Sponsored by the National Wild- 
life Federation. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1951. $3. 


Since 1939, the National Wildlife Federation has 
been publishing its well-known poster stamps in color, 
at the rate of 36 each year. Well drawn by eighteen 
of the country’s leading delineators of nature and 
beautifully reproduced, these posters are now gathered 
in a single volume, admirably held together by a text 
written by Roger Tory Peterson. The result is a hand- 
some little book, which will carry the message of con- 
servation to many. — L. S.C. 

MONKEYS AS PETS. By Leonore Brandt. 96 pp., 27 illus- 


trations from photographs. Published by All-Pets Magazine, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 1951. $2. 


Mrs. Brandt, who is Curator of the Children’s Zoo in 
the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, is obviously very fond 
of monkeys and her little book is a frank exposition of 
this feeling. The material is largely anecdotal but 
scattered throughout and concentrated in a final chap- 
ter, there is much useful and practical information. Mrs. 
Brandt’s enthusiasm leads her to give the general im- 
pression that she considers all Primates, of whatever 
age or sex, to be sweet and gentle creatures. However, 
closer reading reveals many qualifications, which help 
attain a realistic evaluation. — L. S. C. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE SPINY BABBLER. By Dillon 


Ripley. 301 pp., 18 illustrations from photographs. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1951. $4 


While this book undoubtedly falls in the category 
usually designated as “travel-adventure,” it should cer- 
tainly be assigned to a special niche reserved for those 
of unusual interest. It is an account of a bird collecting 


expedition, carried out during the winter of 1948-9, in — 


forbidden Nepal, home of the warlike Ghurkas. In light 
and humorous style, Dr. Ripley presents a fascinating 
picture of that little-known land of mountains, where 


continuous felling of the great forests is bringing rapid — 
and drastic faunal changes. Rediscovery of the Spiny — 


Babbler, unrecorded for more than 100 years, was only 
one of the important achievements of the expedition. 
=e see 


THE BIRDS ARE YOURS. By Robert S. Lemmon. 121 pp., 
44 drawings in black and white by Don Eckelberry. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1951. $2.25. 

In a series of 44 short essays, Mr. Lemmon covers 
briefly as many phases of the life activities of birds 
native to the United States. Written in non-technical 
style, primarily for younger readers, the points are so 
clearly made that they will have general appeal. Mr. 
Eckelberry’s black-and-whites are extremely well donc. 


—L.S.C. 


THE APE IN OUR HOUSE. By Cathy Hayes. 247 pp., Illus., 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. $3.50. 

Scientifically intrigued by the question of just how 
intelligent apes are in comparison with man, Cathy 
Hayes and her scientist husband adopted a three-day-old 
chimpanzee in 1947. With infinite care, patience and 
love they brought up “Viki” and introduced her to the 
strange civilization of human beings in their home in 
Orange Park, Florida. “Viki” was amenable and learned 
an astounding amount in her three years with the 
family. She never learned, of course, to talk, and Cathy 
Hayes’ conclusion is that it is the language barrier more 
than any other that differentiates apes from humans. 
Always interesting, Mrs. Hayes’ conclusion is reminis- 
cent of the old saying in which the French express their 
intelligent sentimentality towards a favorite animal: “Tl 
ne lui manque que la parole.” 
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New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Life 
George W. Merck 
Ogden White 


Contributing 


Leonard D. Adkins 
Archibald G. Alexander 


Dr. Hugh Auchincloss, Jr. 


George Baekeland 
George J. Beal 

Charles M. Bernuth 
Frederic E. Camp 
Miss Ursula Corning 
Reuben B. Crispell 
Mrs. Burrill B. Crohn 
James Stewart Cushman 
Dr. Fulton Cutting 
Dr. Ernest B. Dane, Jr. 
Henry J. Fisher 
Clarence Francis 

Mrs. Sidney Gamble 
William G. Heller 
Mrs. Howell Howard 
Adrian D. Joyce 
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(Between November 1 and December 31) 


Arthur S. Meyer 
Robert G. Page 
Sherman Pratt 

Stanley H. Renton 
Mrs. John S. Thacher 
Mrs. Lucy McWheeler 
Henry J. Wolff 

Mrs. Willis D. Wood 


Annual 


Mrs. F. E. Aiken 

Master John Appel 

Miss Janet L. Brewster 
Miss Virginia W. Brewster 
Mrs. Percival F. Brundage 
Byron B. Cain, Jr. 

James Cecil 

Jobn D. Coffin 

Mrs. William T. Crocker 
Mrs. Margaret Devins 
Douglas L. Elliman 

Mrs. Alice R. Evans 

Miss Frances Ferguson 
Mrs. Edwin M. Fleischmann 


Fred J. Freese 

Jakob Goldschmidt 
Mrs. David Grace 
Aaron Greengold 
Roland Heydegger 
David A. Hughes 
Joseph Klingenstein 
Peter M. Landay 
Alastair B. Martin 
Albert H. Meikel 
Walter E. Mulholland 
Edward S. Pinney 
Chandler Post 

Daniel Bruce Rowland 
Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin 
George C. Sharp 

Philip Sheridan 

Mrs. James G. Skidmore, Jr. 
Gardner B. Stout 

Mrs. R. B. Swenson 
Miss Winifred S. Ward 
Miss Hazel L. Wilbur 
Frederick A. Wurzbach, Sr. 
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An e oH phe a 
es All| swish to [jetta 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOKLET that should be in 
the hands of everyone who has an interest in any 
phase of the work of the New York Zoological 
Society. 

In it we outline the Society’s past, tell of our 
interesting progress since the war, and foretell the 
future of this unique organization — and there are 
pictures of practically everything and everybody. 


Send Us the Names of Your Friends 


and we will mail them this booklet at once, OR, 
better still, ar 


We Will Send YOU the Booklets 


for your own distribution to those friends who 
ought to join with you in this exploration of the 
ever-fascinating world of nature. 


Let us Know How Many Y ou Can Use 


DONALD T. CARLISLE, Membership Chairman 
New York Zoological Society 

30 East 40th Street 

New York 16, New York 


